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[View of Castel-Val.] 


Castries romantically situated oecur very frequently 
among the mountains of the Tyrol, and being mostly 
in ruins and overgrown with ivy, they form one of the 
most picturesque features of scenery which is almost 
everywhere picturesque or striking. The view we have 
engraved in our present Number represents Castel-Val 
or the Valley Castle, which travellers admire as a fine 
specimen of these hoary mountain-fortresses, It stands 
on a lofty overhanging rock, in the upper part of the 
beautiful valley of Meran, which we have already de- 
scribed. We find nothing particular related of ‘it 
beyond its bold situation and frowning aspect. Its 
istory is probably in the main just the same as that 
f most of these edifices: at first the strong-hold of a 
eudal baron who lived and died in it; then, on the 
decline of the feudal system and the extension of the 
royal power, a garrison held for the sovereign of the 
Vou. IV, 





country, or occupied merely as a dwelling-house by its 
titled owner; then, as the art of war advanced, and 
artillery, bombs, and shells, rendered many a place, 
though built on a mountain rock, as weak as if it had 
been erected on a plain, it was abandoned as a mili- 
tary position ; and then, as the whole state of society 
changed, and the nobility took up their permanent 
abode in courts and cities, and felt a taste for more 
commodious and Juxurious domestic arrangements than 
the interior of most of these rude hill-fortresses could 
afford, the castle, finally, was altogether abandoned, 
ceasing even ‘ be an occasional country-residence ta 
its owners, and time and the tempest doing their 
work, it generally became, in the course of a century 
or two, a complete ruin, where the bat flitted and the 
owl roosted. 

It was the same story everywhere: 


In England, 
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where the increase of population and cultivation was so 
rapid, and subject to so few checks, the immense majo- 
rity of these feudal castles wholly disappeared from the 
face of the earth; the walls were knocked down, the 
best of their materials being used in building farm- 
houses and cottages, and the plough passed over their 
foundations from barbacan to donjon-keep. But in 
poorer and thinly-peopled mountainous countries, where 
the materials were not wanted, and the ground would 
be of no use, the towers and battlements were rarely 
molested by the hand of man; and in many parts of 
Europe they still frown “ along the steep” in numbers 
almost incredible. In the Tyrol, in Savoy, in many 
parts of Switzerland, in all the passes leading into 
Italy, in the valley of Piedmont, along the whole 
Apennine chain, and in every mountainous district in 
the Italian peninsula, these ruins of the middle ages 
abound,—a positive fact which upsets a pretty senti- 
ment of Madame de Stael, who said that this classical 
land would only retain traces of the classical ages, and 
rejected from her bosom the gloomier relics of barba- 
rism and feudality. 

In our preceding Numbers we have said something 
of the character and habits of the Tyroleans, and we 
will now add a few more traits and circumstances the 
better to enable the reader to form a notion of this very 
interesting people. The martial nature of the illus- 
tratien at the head of this article suggests that we 
should in the first place speak of the military qualities 


of the Tyroleans, of which, however, our sketch of! 


Hofer’s extraordinary campaigns against the French 
must have given some idea. Like most mountaineers 
they have been distinguished by their bravery in actual 
service, but they have at all times evinced even more 
than the usual dislike of mountaineers for the rigour 
and routine of military discipline. The Austrian 
system, with its stiff unbending rules and intermin- 
able details, tends probably more than any other to 
convert the soldier into a mere machine; but, though 
constantly acting with the Imperial troops, and loyal 
beyond measure to the emperor, the Tyroleans not only 
never would submit to be made machines of, but they 
persisted in maintaining their own loose and light 
system of discipline, and in being commanded by 
officers of their own nation, who for the most part 
associated freely with their men, and were endeared to 
them by o'd ties and old acquaintanceship. They 
moreover would enter the army and serve only as 
volunteers, stating (what was true enough) that when- 
ever an enemy set foot on their soil, or their emperor 
stood in need of their service, they were always ready 
to take up their rifles, and march without any impress- 
ment or compulsion. In 1785 the Emperor Joseph 
endeavoured to subject them to regular forced levies 
for the military service, and to the same discipline that 
prevailed in the rest of the army, but after exciting a 
great deal of dissatisfaction and disgust, he was obliged 
to give up these projects. It was probably the odious 
conscription introduced by the French and their depen- 
dents the Bavarians, that contributed more than any- 
thing else to make the Tyroleans rise almost to a man 
against the tyranny of Napoleon. In a country like 
theirs, abounding with chamois and other game, nearly 
every peasant contrives to buy « rifle and becomes a 
sportsman ; and then, for many ages, one of their na- 
tional sports and their favourite amusement has been, 
to meet in parties for rifle-exercise, and to rival each 
other in address at firing at the mark. These matches 
are, or at least were, much more common among them 
than ever were games of cricket among our peasantry, 
and every village of the Tyrol boasted one or two dex- 
terous youths (the pride and glory of the place) who 
could do wonders with their rifles. This arm, and 
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country and a mountain warfare, but though they laugh 
at the unfortunate tactics of the Austrians, who lost 
most of their great battles according to rule, it may 
be questioned whether the Tyroleans could have done 
much beyond their frontiers, if left unsupported by a 
more regular army or organized system. 

M. Mercey gives one of their epigrams, of which the 
sense is,—‘* To gain a victory, say the Austrians, without 
tactics, is mere hazard and luck. Agreed! but we 
would rather beat our enemy without tactics, than be 
beaten with them.” As a component part of an arimy, 
and that, too, a most important part, no men are 
superior to the Tyroleans, who have every quality 
proper to light infantry and tirailleurs (sharp-shooters), 
Even in the most disastrous campaigns, their activity, 
boldness, and quickness of resource have commanded 
the approbation of all parties. We never saw merrier 
and lighter-hearted soldiers than some of these rifle: 
brigades that were employed in Italy a few years ago, 
They were nearly all young men, who had voluntarily 
engaged for a determinate number of years, and who 
carried their national habits and amusements, and 
almost their country’s costume, into the very midst of 
the severity and rigmarole of an Austrian army. On 
certain fixed days, and on every Saint’s day or holiday, 
these men used to be exercised at firing at the target. 
The officers took the rifle as well as the common 
soldiers, and the surgeon and assistant-surgeon, nay, 
even the chaplain of the corps, generally joined like 
true Tyroleans in this contest of skill, which, for the 
time being, seemed to bring about a perfect equalization 
of rank and dignity, An odd farcical fellow, the 
Merry Andrew of his corps, used to take his stand near 
the target, and every time that a good shot was made, 
he gave a shout of applause, but every time that a want 
of dexterity and steady aim were shown—no matter 
whether by man or officer—he made all -kinds of 
grimaces and antics to deride the failure. The whole 
thing used to look more like an amusement than the 
performance of a military duty, but-in this way the 
young men acquired or kept up an extraordinary 
degree of perfection in their particular mystery. 

We have mentioned the pastoral migrations of the 
poor peasantry in another paper. But the ‘Tyroleans 
do not migrate merely as soldiers and shepherds, but 
become great travellers as venders of toys and small 
articles of furniture and cabinet-making, which are 
manufactured at home, and as retailers of simple 
medicines and nostrums that are made out of the herbs, 
roots, and flowers that grow on their own mountains 
and in their native valleys. They generally call these 
simple decoctions “ Teas.” Thus they have, for ex 
ample, a “ tea for coughs and catarrhs ;”—* a tea fot 
pains of the chest ;”—another tea, sovereign as 4 
remedy for the bile, and so on through the cases of 
fever, rheumatism, sprained ancles, &c., &c. Some of 
these simples are far from being contemptible as 
medicines, but the mischief is, the ignorant too often 
use them as universal cures. They also carry on 3 
foreign trade in coarse leather gloves, and the Tyroleans 
contrive to get a share in the business of the people of 
the north of Italy as builders and plasterers. 

The commercial operations of these poor and simple 
mountaineers are nearly always carried on by partner- 
ships, the inhabitants of a village uniting to form & 
stock of goods, and then agreeing that certain of their 
number shall be appointed to travel for the disposing 
of the said goods. At the return of the travellers, who 
generally form a considerable portion of the whole 
speculative body, seeing that, in most cases, they are 
mere packmen, carrying the goods on their own backs, 
the profits are divided among the villagers who had 
contributed to the stock in proportion to their several 
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M. Le Comte de Bray, who tells us he made six 
journeys into the Tyrol, and never once left that pic- 
turesque country without regret, says, that from 30,000 
to 40,000 of the peasantry, in one way or the other, 
emigrate and return every year. 





MINERAL KINGDOM.—Sszction XLV. 
ANTIMONY. 

Tne properties of this metal were first investigated 
and described by the alchemist Basil Valentine, who is 
supposed to have flourished about the early part of the 
fifteenth century. There is an absurd story of its 
having been called anti-moine by him (anti-monk), in 
consequence of its having proved fatal to some of his 
brother-monks, to whom he administered a dose of it in 
order to recover them from a state of emaciation into 
which they had fallen from long fasting. But, as Basil 
Valentine was a Benedictine monk of Erfurt in Ger- 
many, and wrote in high German and Latin, it is 
not very likely that he should give a French name 
to his newly-discovered metal; and, moreover, the 
word Antimonium is used by Constantinus Africanus, 
a medical writer of the eleventh century, who is sup- 
posed to have derived it from an Arabian word of 
similar sound applied to the metallic substance known 
to the ancients by the name of stibium. 

Pure antimony has a dull whitish colour, between 
that of tin and iron, but when fresh melted, or recently 
broken, it has a considerable lustre, tarnishing soon by 
exposure to the air. Its specific gravity is only 6°70, 
and it is so brittle that it can neither be hammered out 
into plates nor drawn into wire.’ It melts at a tempe- 
rature of about 810° of Fahrenheit, but, if air be ex- 
cluded, it does not rise in vapour even though exposed 
to a very intense heat: in an open vessel it burns, at a 
high temperature, with a bright flame, and is vola- 
tilized; the vapour condensing on the surrounding 
cooler bodies in the form of brilliant crystalline needles, 
of a snowy or silvery white, which have obtained the 
name of argentine flowers of antimony, or snow of 
reguline antimony. 

This metal is sometimes found in the pure or native 
state, but it is rare. The most common form in which 
it occurs is in combination with sulphur, in the propor- 
tions of about 74 per cent. of antimony and 26 of sul- 
phur, forming a mineral not unlike lead, but so fusible 
that a small fragment of it may be melted in the flame 
of a common candle. Another ore consists of anti- 
mony, sulphur, and oxygen, and a third of antimony, 
oxygen, and a little earthy matter, but these last are 
comparatively rare. The ores are found in the primary 
and more ancient secondary strata, never in the sedi- 
mentary deposits above these, nor in the unstratified or 
igneous rocks. They are found in Cornwall alone in 
the United Kingdom, and not very abundantly tiere, 
so that the far greater proportion of this metal used in 
the arts is imported. The largest supply is from the 
East; a considerable quantity is shipped at Bombay, 
and Burnes speaks of its being found in Caubul ; but 
the most abundant mines of antimony in the world are 
in the island of Borneo ; the produce of these is chiefly 
shipped at Sincapore for the European markets. There 
are mines of this metal in Hungary, Germany, and 
France, but they are far from being sufficiently produc- 
tive to supply the demand in those countries. 

The metal is obtained by first heating the ore in a 
furnace with charcoal; and, from its very fusible 
nature, the earthy impurities with which it is mixed are 
easily separated ; what remains is the common or crude 
antimony of the shops, a combination of the metal with 
sulphur. This last is got rid of by exposure to a 
gradual heat, and the residue being mixed with tartar 
and subjected to a full red heat, the metallic antimony 
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separates in a melted state, when it is known by the 
name of regulus of antimony,—an old term, still kept 
up in commerce, which used to be applied in those cases 
when a metal and one of its ores happened to be called 
by the same name. 

Uses.—The chief consumption of antimony is for 
the alloy of which printers’ types are made, which is a 
composition of about four or five parts of lead, one of 
antimony, and a little copper. The peculiar adaptation 
of this alloy to this purpose is its property of expanding 
when it congeals from the melted state, by which it 
insinuates itself into the minutest parts of the mould. 
The metal on which music is engraved is an alloy of 
tin and antimony, and it enters into the compositiou of 
the finest qualities of pewter. Oxides of antimony are 
employed to give a yellow colour to glass and earthen- 
ware. Some preparations of it are powerful medicines ; 
it is the principal ingredient in tartar emetic, and in the 
well-known James's powders, 

BISMUTH. 

This metal is supposed to have been known to the 
ancients: it is described in the works of George Agri- 
cola, the celebrated metallurgist of Saxony, who 
flourished in the first half of the sixteenth century, but 
its properties were not fully investigated aud made 
known for more than two centuries afterwards. It is 
of a reddish-white colour, with a considerable lustre,— 
has a specific gravity of 9°82, is qvite brittle, and 
therefore possesses neither malleability nor ductility. 
It melts at a temperature of 476°; in a stronger heat 
it ignites, burning with a blue flame, and when ex- 
posed to a high temperature in a close vessel, it sublimes 
entire. It unites readily with other metals, rendering 
them more fusible. A mixture of nine parts of bis- 
muth, five of lead, three of tin, and two of mercury, 
forms what is called the fusible metal. As it melts at 
a heat of about 150°, spoons are made of it for the sake 
of the practical joke of presenting one to a person, who 
is surprised to see it disappear in his tea or soup. 

Bismuth is found in the pure or native state, as an 
oxide, and in combination with sulphur. These ores 
are met with in primary rocks in different parts of 
Germany, Sweden, Norway, and France, and sparingly 
in Cornwall, and in Connecticut in the United States. 
The metal is easily obtained from them in consequence 
of its great fusibility. It is little employed in its me- 
tailic state, except in the best kinds of plumber’s solder, 
which is composed of five parts of lead, three of tin, 
and one of bismuth. In the state of white oxide it is 
used as a paint, when it goes by the name of Spanish 
white, though that term is often applied to washed 
chalk. A more careful preparation of the oxide forms 
the cosmetic used by ladies who wish to correct the 
brown tint of their skin, and sold by perfumers under 
the name of pearl powder. It is prepared by dissolving 
the metal in nitro-muriatic acid, and adding water in 
large quantities ; a powder falls down, which, when well 
washed, is composed of minute white scales, with a 
pearly lustre. 





THE AMERICAN BISON. 
(Abridged from the Penny Cyclopedia.) 
Tue American male bison, when at its full size, is said to 
weigh 2000 lbs., though 12 or 14 ewt, is considered a good 
weight in the fur countries. Dr. Riehardson gives eight 
feet and a half as its length, exclusive of the tail, which is 
twenty inches, and upwards of six feet as its height at the 
fore-quarters. The head is very large, and carried low: the 
eyes are small, black, and piercing; the horns are short, 
small, sharp, set far apart, for the forehead is very broad, 
and directed outwards and backwards, so as to be nearly 
erect, with a slight curve towards the outward pointing tips. 
The hump is not a mere lump of fatty secretion, like that of 
the zebu, but consists, exclusive of a deposite of fat, which 
varies much in quantity; of the strong -¥ YX attached to 
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[Bison Americanus, A bull.} 


the highly-developed spinous processes of the last cervical 
and first dorsal vertebra, forming fit machinery for the sup- 
port and movement of the enormous head. The chest is 
broad, and the legs are strong; the hind parts are narrow, 
and have a comparatively weak appearance. The tail is 
clothed with short fur-like hair, with a long, straight, coarse, 
blackish-brown tuft at the end. In winter the whole body 
is covered with long shagged hair, which in summer falls 
off, leaving the blackish wrinkled skin exposed, except on 
the forehead, hump, fore-quarters, under-jaw, and throat, 
where the hair is very long and shaggy, and mixed with 
much wool. Catesby observes that on the forehead of a 
bull the hair is a foot long, thick and frizzled, and of a 
dusky black colour, that the length of this hair, hanging 
over their eyes, impedes their flight, and is frequently the 
cause of their destruction, but that this obstruction of sight 
is in some measure supplied by their good noses, which are 
no small safeguard to them. A bull, says he, in summer, 
with his body bare and his head muffled with long hair, 
makes a very formidable appearance. In summer the 
general colour of the hair is between dark-umber and liver- 
brown, and lustrous. The tips of the hair, as it lengthens 
in winter, are paler, and before it is shed im summer much 
of it becomes of a pale, dull, yellowish-brown. In the fe- 
male the head is smaller, znd the hair on the foreparts is 
not so long as it is in the male. 





(Bison Americanus, Femaies. A bull in the distance.) 


Congregating im vast herds, these animals are said to 
cover the wide-extended savannahs of the more southern 
districts of the north for miles in extent. ‘Such was the 
multitude,’ say Lewis and Clarke, speaking of an assem= 
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blage of bisons as they crossed the water, ‘ that although 
the river, including an island over which they passed, was a 
mile in length, the herd stretched, as thick as they could swim, 
completely from one side to the other.’ The same travellers, 
speaking of another of these grand spectacles, say,—* If 
it be not impossible to calculate the moving multitude which 
darkened the whole plains, we are convinced that 20,000 
would be no exaggerated number.’ Catesby, after stating 
that they range in droves, feeding on the open savannahs 
morning and evening, says that in the sultry time of the 
day they retire to shady rivulets and streams of clear water 
gliding through thickets of tall canes. Dr. James had an 
opportunity of observing them on such occasions, and he 
thus describes their march:—‘*In the middle of the day 
countless thousands of them were seen coming in from every 
quarter to the stagnant pools ;° and in another place he 
says, that their paths are as frequent, and almost as conspi- 
cuous as the roads in the most populous parts of the United 
States. 

The bisons, in truth, are a wandering race, the motives 
of their restlessness being, either disturbance by hunters 
or change of pasture. After the fire has cleared the prairie 
of all the old herbage, the delicately tender grass which 
springs up in the room of the old wiry bents that fed the 
flame, offers the most grateful food to the migratory bisons: 
such spots are well-known to the hunter as points of attrae- 
tion to these animals. In the winter, when the snow lies 
deep over the vegetation, they scrape it away with their feet 
to get at the grass. 

Fierce and terrible are the fights among the bulls in the 
rutting season, and perilous is the condition of the man who 
then approaches them. For the greatest part of the year 
the bulls and cows live in separate herds; but at all seasons, 
according to Dr. Richardson, one or two old bulls generally 
accompany a large herd of cows. 

These powerful beasts are in general shy, and fly from 
the face of man till they are wounded ; they then become 
furious, and pursue their enemy with the most vindictive 
spirit, as we shall presently see; but we must first saya 
word or two on some of the different modes of hunting 
them. Du Pratz and Charlevoix give several particulars of 
the chace of these animals by the Indians. If the rifle be 
used the hunter is careful to go against the wind, for the 
sense of smelling is so exquisite in the bison that it will 
otherwise get scent of him and precipitately retire. If he 
gets within rifle-distance he is careful so to take his aim 
that the beast may drop at once, and not be irritated by an 
ineffectual wound. 

But the great hunting is, or rather was, somewhat after 
the manner of the Scottish ‘tinchel.. A great number of 
men divide and form a vast square. Each band sets fire to 
the dry grass of the savannah where the herds are feeding. 
When the affrighted beasts perceive the fire approaching 
on all sides, they retire in confusion to the centre of the 
square, where the bands close upon them, and kill them as 
they are huddled together in heaps without hazard; 1500 
or 2000 beeves have been given as the produce of such an 
expedition. ‘ 

Captain (now Sir John) Franklin gives us the following 
information. After stating that the Stone Indians are 30 
expert with the bow and arrow that they can strike a very 
sinall object at a considerable distance, and shoot with sufli- 
cient force to pierce through the body of a buffalo when 
near, he thus describes a buffalo or bison pound :-— 

‘The buffalo pound was a fenced circular space, of about 
a hundred yards in diameter ; the entrance was banked up 
with snow, to a sufficient height to prevent the retreat of 
the animals that once have entered. Fro about a mile on 
each side of the road leading to the pound, stakes were 
driven into the ground at nearly equal distances of about 
twenty yards; these were intended to represent men, and 
to deter the animals from attempting to break out on either 
side. Within fifty or sixty yards from the pound, branches 
of trees were placed between these stakes to screen the 
Indians, who lie down: behind them to await the approac 
of the buffalo. : The principal dexterity in this species of 
chase is shown by the horsemen, who have to manquvre 
round the herd in the plains so as to urge them to enter the 
roadway, which is about a quarter of a mile broad. When 
this has been accomplished, they raise loud shouts, and, 
pressing close upon the animals, so terrify them that they 
rush heedlessly forwards towards the snare. When they have 
advanced as far as the men who are lying in ambush, 
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also rise, and increase the consternation by violent shouting 
and firing guns. The affrighted beasts having no alter- 
native, run directly to the pound, where they are quickly 
despatched, either with an arrow or gun. There was a tree in 
the centre of the pound, on which the Indians had hung 
strips of buffalo flesh, and pieces of cloth, as tributary or 
grateful offerings to the Great Master of life; and we were 
told that they occasionally place a man in the tree to sing 
to the presiding Spirit as the buffaloes are advancing, who 
must keep his station until the whole that have entered are 
killed.’ 

The same author further proceeds as follows :—‘ Other 
modes of killing the buffalo are practised by the Indians 
with success; of these, the hunting them on horseback 
requires most dexterity. An expert hunter, when well 
mounted, dashes at the herd, and chooses an individual 
which he endeavours to separate from the rest. If he suc- 
ceeds, he contrives to keep him apart by the proper manage- 
ment of his horse, though going at full speed. Whenever 
he can get sufficiently near for a ball to penetrate the 
beast’s hide he fires, and seldom fails of bringing the 
animal down; though, of course, he cannot rest the piece 
against the shoulder, nor take a deliberate aim. On this 
service the hunter is often exposed to considerable danger 
from the fall of his horse in the numerous holes which the 
badgers make in these plains, and also from the rage of the 
buffalo, which, when closely pressed, often turns suddenly, 
and, rushing furiously on the horse, frequently succeeds in 
wounding it, or dismounting the rider. Whenever the 
animal shows this disposition, which the experienced hunter 
will readily perceive, he immediately pulls up his horse and 

s off in another direction. 

This chase of the bison is not unattended with danger, 
‘for,’ says Catesby, ‘ when wounded they are very furious, 
which cautions the Indians how they attack them in open 
savannahs, where no trees are to screen them from their 
fury. Their hoofs, more than their horns, are their offensive 
weapons, and whatever opposes them are in no small danger 
of being trampled into the earth.’ 

Dr. Richardson, in his ‘ Fauna Boreali Amertcani, 
says, that the favourite Indian method of killing 
the bison is by riding up to the fattest of the herd on 
horseback, and shooting it with an arrow; and he speaks 
of the imposing spectacle which is afforded when a large 
party of hunters are engaged in this way on an extensive 
plain, and of the skill and agility displayed by the young 
men on such occasions. The horses, it appears, seem to 
enjoy the sport as much as their riders, and are very active 
in eluding the shock of the animal, should it turn on its 
pursuer, It should be remembered, on such occasions, that, 
when the bison runs, it leans very much first to one side for 
ashort time, and then to the other, and so on alternately. 

Dr. Richardson also confirms Captain Franklin in the 
assertion, that the most generally practised plan of shooting 
the bisons is by crawling towards them from to leeward, 
and that in favourable places great numbers are taken in 
pounds, 

Though the risk of the chase be considerable, the reward 
great; for there are few animals that minister more 
largely to the wants and even to the comforts of man than 
the American bison. The horns are converted into powder- 
flasks ; the hide, which, according to Catesby, is too heavy 
for the strongest man to lift from the ground, is very va- 
luable, and is used for a variety of purposes. Purchas re- 
lates, that in old times the Indians made the best of targets 
of it; and Catesby says that they make their winter moc- 
casins of it also, but that, being too heavy for clothing, it is 
not often put to that use. Others, however, assert that the 
Indians dress the skins with the hair on, and clothe them- 
selves with them, and that the Europeans of Louisiana 
(Louisiana, in the older sense of the term before the pur- 
chase of it by the United States in 1803) use them for 
blankets, and find them light, warm, and soft. Dr. Ri- 
chardson confirms the latter account, for he says in the 
work above quoted, ‘ The fine wool which clothes the bison 
renders its skin, when properly dressed, an excellent blanket ; 
and they are valued so highly, that a good one sells for 
three or four pounds in Canada, where they are used as 
Wrappers by those who travel over the snow in carioles.’ 
Thomas Morton (in his New English Canaan, Amsterdam, 
1637,) observes, that ‘ their fleeces are very useful, being a 

ind of wolle, as fine almost as the wolle of the beaver, and 

salyages do make garments thereof, Catesby says that 
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the Indians work the long hairs into rs, aprons, &c, 
dyeing them into various colours; and, according to Pen- 
nant, the hair or wool is spun into cloth, gloves, stockings 
and garters, which are very strong, and look as well as 
those made of the best sheep's wool. Pennant further says 
that the fleece of one of these animals has been found to 
weigh eight pounds, and quotes the authority of Governor 
Pownall for the assurance that the most luxurious fabric 
might be made of it. This assurance, it appears, was far 
from groundless, for Dr. Richardson informs us that the 
wool has been manufactured in England into a remarkably 
fine and beautiful cloth; and that, in the colony of Osna- 
boyna, on the Red River, a warm and durable coarse cloth 
is formed of it. 

The flesh of a bison in good condition, says the author 
last quoted, is very juicy and well-flavoured, much resem- 
bling that of well-fed beef. Others describe it as bearing 
the same relation’ to common beef that venison bears to 
mutton. The tongue, when well cured, is said to surpass 
that of the common ox as a relish. All concur in the praises 
of the delicious hump, rich, savoury, and tender.’ This is 
the fleshy part that covers the long spinous processes of the 
anterior dorsal vertebrae, and is called bos by the Canadian 
voyagers, and wig by the Orkney men in the service of the 
Hudson's Bay Company, according to Dr. Richardson, who 
says that much of the pemmican used by the voyagers 
attached to the fur companies is made of bison meat, pro- 
cured at their posts on the Red River and Saskatchewan - 
he adds, that one bison-cow in good condition furnishes 
dried meat and fat enough to make a bag of pemmican 
weighing ninety pounds. 

The fat bulls yield a great quantity of tallow; and Du 
Pratz records that a hundred and fifty pounds weight have 
been procured from a single beast. Pennant says that 
these over-fed animals usually become the prey of wolves, 
for, by reason of their great unwieldiness, they cannot keep 
up with the herd, and, on the authority of Du Pratz, gives 
the following account of their sagacity in defending them- 
selves against the attacks of their fierce persecutors :— 
* When they scent the approach of a drove of those ravenous 
creatures, the herd flings itself into the form of a circle: 
the weakest keep in the middle, the strongest are ranged on 
the outside, presenting to the enemy an impenetrable front 
of horns: should they be taken by surprise, and have re- 
course to flight, numbers of the fattest or the weakest are 
sure to perish.” Dr. Richardson, however, speaking of the 
numerous wolves on the sandy plains which, lying to the 
eastward of the Rocky Mountains, extend from the sources 
of the Peace and Saskatchewan rivers towards the Missouri, 
says, that there bands of them hang on the skirts of the 
buffalo herds, and prey upon the sick and straggling calves, 
but that they do not, under ordinary circumstances, venture 
to attack the full-grown animal. As a proof of this he 
adds, that the hunters informed him that they often saw 
wolves walking through a herd of bulls without exciting the 
least alarm, and that the marksmen, when they crawl to- 
wards a bison for the purpose of shooting it, occasionally 
wear a cap with two ears, in imitation of the head of a wolf, 
knowing from experience that they will be suffered to ap- 
proach nearer in that guise. 

The grisly bear is one of the most formidable enemies of 
the American bison; and the strongest bull goes down 
before him. 

The Indian is too wild in his habits to submit to the 
fetters which an attempt to domesticate animals would im- 
pose upon his liberty ; a child of the wilderness, he depends 
on his bow or his rifle for his subsistence, and wanders free. 
It is not, therefore, surprising that no attempt should have 
been made by the aboriginal inhabitants to reduce the bison 
to obedience. _Catesby, however, says that these animals 
have been known to breed with tame cattle that were be- 
come wild, but that the calves being so too, were neglected, 
‘and though,’ he continues, ‘ it is the general opinion, that 
if reclaiming these animals were impracticable (of which no 
trial has been made), to mix the breed with tame cattle 
would much improve the breed, yet nobody has had the 
curiosity nor have given themselves any trouble about it.’ 
Pennant states that the experiment has been made, and 
that it has failed, for he thus writes in his Arctic Zoology -— 
‘Attempts have been made to tame and domesticate the 
wild bison, by catching the calves and a up with 
the common kind, in hopes of improving the breed. It has 
not yet been found to answer : notwithstanding they had the 
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appearance for a time of having lost their savage nature, 
yet they always grew impatient of restraint, and, by reason 
of their great strength, would break down the strongest 
inclosure, and entice the tame cattle into the corn-fields. 
They have been known to engender together, and to breed ; 
but I cannot learn whether the species was meliorated by 
the intercourse.’ 

A very fine American bison bull was shown a few years 
ago in this country as the ‘ bonassus, and under that name 
found its way into the epilogue of the Westminster Play as 
one of the wonders of the day. It was afterwards pur- 
chased by the Zoological Society of London ; but it had been 
enfeebled by confinement and disease, and died soon after 
the Society became possessed of it. The Hudson's Bay 
Company supplied its place by presenting a young cow, 
which has lived for some years in its present quarters at the 
Garden in the Regent's Park, 





THE TRANSMISSION OF BIDPAI'S FABLES 
TO PERSIA. 


Havine given in a former Number an account of the 
Indian collection of fables, called Pancha Tantra, and 
having intimated to what extent that collection has, 
with various modifications, been diffused throughout 
Asia and Europe, it seems to us that the history of its 
entrance into Persia has sufficient interest to deserve 
being briefly stated to our readers. It will be recol- 
lected this migration was the first step in the extensive 
diffusion which these fables have now obtained; and 
the account of the efforts which were made to obtain 
the book, the triumph which was felt in its acquisition, 
and the characteristic reward of the person who had 
endangered his existence to obtain it, convey an im- 
pression so equally to the advantage of the Persians 
and the fables, that we cannot be content to pass it by. 
One of the most renowned kings of Persia was 
Nousheerwan, whose reign commenced in the year 531 
A.D., and terminated in 579. He was of course a wor- 
shipper of fire; but even the Arabian writers, who 
hate the fire-worshipping sect, speak of him with admi- 
ration, and surname him “ The Just ;” and Mohammed 
himself used to boast of his good fortune in being born 
in the reign of so just a monarch. His virtues are still 
the theme of many a tale and anecdote, current to this 
day in the country which it was the great endeavour of 
his life to render prosperous and happy. It is, how- 
ever, only with his patronage of literature that we have 
at present to do. . Many schools and colleges were 
founded by him, and he gave every encouragement to 
such men of learning and talent as resorted to his court. 
It is related that he caused a vast number of copies to 
be made of Ardisheer’s ‘ Instructions for all degrees of 
Men;’ and circulated them throughout his kingdom, 
requiring that every family should possess a copy. 
Historians do not number it among the least glories 
of this good monarch’s reign, that he caused a copy of 
the Fables of Bidpai to be procured from India, and 
had it translated into the language of Persia. 
Nousheerwan, in the course of his inquiries into the 
various branches of science, got information of a book 
preserved in India, which contained every species of 
instruction, together with rules for the profitable em- 
ployment of the present and the happy anticipation of 
the future. He therefore desired his vizier Buzurdjmihr 
to look out for some clever person, who might not only 
well understand the Persian and Indian languages, 
but be also distinguished for his zeal in the acquisition 
of knowledge. The vizier, whose name is honourably 
associated with that of his master in al] useful under- 
takings, fixed upon a physician named Barzouyeh, 
whom he introduced to the king, who explained to him 
the object of his proposed mission, which was to pro- 
cure a copy or translation of the book in question, 
which was understood to be preserved with great care 
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in the library of an Indian king. “ You will,” pro- 
ceeded Nousheerwan, “ make the best use of your 
talents and judgment in the prosecutivi: of this under- 
taking, which will extend also to the acquisition of any 
other writings hitherto unknown amongst us, constantly 
bearing in mind the great advantage which your suc. 
cess will procure both to us and yourself.” 

Thus instructed, and having been most amply sup. 
plied with funds from the royal treasury, Barzouyeh 
departed on a day which the astrologers had pitched 
upon as peculiarly auspicious. On arriving at his desti. 
nation, he lost no opportunity of seeking the acquaint- 
ance of the principal persons at court, as well as the 
men of letters of the country. Among the persons with 
whom he thus associated, there was one person whose 
more particular intimacy it seemed expedient to culti- 
vate on account of the peculiar opportunities he seemed 
to enjoy of assisting the objects of the Persian. To 
this person, therefore, he attached himself with peculiar 
zeal; and at last when he felt convinced that his friend 
was one on whom he could entirely rely, he declared 
to him fairly his whole design, and implored his assist- 
ance. 

The Indian declared that he had already suspected 
this to be Barzouyeh’s object; and, in the end, he 
expressed himself willing to render him assistance so far 
as he could do so without compromising his own per- 
sonal safety. 

Shortly after this the Indian brought to Barzouyeh 
from the king’s library the book of which he was 
principally in search, as well as some others of great 
importance. He spared no pains, either of mind or 
body, in immediately translating the works into the 
Persian language ;—working hard at it night and day, 
as he was afraid that the king might possibly ask for 
the books before they were finished, and that his plans 
would be discovered and frustrated if it should be found 
that they were missing from the library. At last his 
work was accomplished, and he then wrote to Pers's 
to receive the further commands of the king, wio 
directed him to hasten home with all convenient speed. 

On his arrival he waited on the vizier, who was 
affected on perceiving the alteration which anxiety and 
fatigue had made in his appearance, and endeavoured 
to hearten him with the prospect of the distinctions 
which would reward his exertions, and advised him to 
go to his own house and repose himself for a few days, 
after which he should be introduced to the king. 

Against the day of his introduction, Nousheerwan 
required the attendance of ali the emirs and learned 
men, and directed Barzouyeh to read aloud the contents 
of the book which had formed the principal object of 
his mission. The persons who were present, say the 
Oriental narrators, were so struck at the profound 
lessons of knowledge it contained that they could not 
withhold the expressions of their joy, but thanked God 
for his bounty and mercy, testifying their gratitude to 
Barzouyeh for the great service which he had rendered 
to his sovereign and country. Then the king com- 
manded the choice things of his treasury—his most 
precious stones—his gold and his most splendid robes 
—to be placed before Barzouyeh, and desired him to 
take freely all that his heart desired ; informing him at 
the same time that he exalted him in dignity above all 
the nobles of his kingdom. 

On this Barzouyeh humbled himself before the king, 
and prudently and respectfully said he had no occasion 
for the rich rewards which his sovereign offered to him. 
Nevertheless, to show his obedience, he went and took 
a very rich robe of Khorassan, such as kings were in 
the habit of wearing. Then, after declaring that his 
difficulties and perils had been amply repaid by the 
testimonies of approval with which he had been favoured, 
he intimated that there was yet one favour which he 
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should most thankfully receive. Nousheerwan assured 
him that, whatever his request might be, it should be 
granted, even were it for a share of his kingdom. Thus 
encouraged, Barzouyeh said, his desire was, that the 
vizier should be commissioned to write a narrative of 
his life, with an account of his great undertaking; and 
that this account should, in all the copies of the work, 
be placed before the first of the stories. “ This me- 
morial,” said he, “will not fail to raise me and my 
family to the highest pinnacle of glory, and to per- 
petuate our name in distant ages as long as the book 
exists that has procured for me the favour of the king.” 
Nousheerwan and his nobles highly admired the ele- 
yation of character which sought its reward in the 
memory of a grateful posterity ; and the king, going 
up to the vizier, made it a personal request that he 
would undertake the proposed task. The narrative of 
the previous Life of Barzouyeh is still prefixed to the 
Persian and Arabic versions of the book, together with 
that account of his undertaking of which the above is 
an abstract, derived from Mr. Knatchbull’s transla- 
tion. 

The version made by Barzouyeh into Pehlevi, the 
old language of Persia, was translated into Arabic with 
alterations and additions. This version was conceived 
by the Moslems to be so much superior to the original, 
that when the Pehlevi was getting out of use the 
Persians chose rather to translate this, with further 
alterations and additions, than to make use of their own 
original version. In this, its fourth form, the work 
was commonly considered to have been still further 
improved. There are considerable differences between 
the original Sanscrit work and the Persian and Arabic 
versions; and by comparing Mr. Wilson’s account of 
the ‘Pancha Tantra’ and the translations of the 
* Hitopadesa’ with the translations of the Arabic and 
Persian versions, it is easy for even the English reader 
to discover the modifications which the work has re- 
ceived in the various hands through which it has 
passed. 

A great proportion of the fables in this collection 
possess such a resemblance to fables well known in 
Europe, and commonly considered to be European, 
that the remarks which we formerly made on the 
analogy between the fables of different countries, are in 
the strongest degree confirmed. Every one will re- 
cognise the familiar fable of the ‘Town and Country 
Mouse’ in the following story of the ‘Two Cats,’ 
which, so far as we can at present ascertain, is one of 
the additions which the Persians made to the Indian 
original. It is quite in the Persian style. 

There was formerly an old woman, extremely gaunt 
and meagre, that lived in a little cottage as dark 
and gloomy as a fool's heart. She had a cat that 
never saw any other than the likeness of bread,—never 
beheld the face of a sttanger,—and was forced to be 
contented with only smelling the mice in their holes, or 
to see the prints of their feet in the dust; or if by any 
extraordinary chance she happened to catch a mouse, 
she was like a beggar that discovers a treasure,—her 
Visage and her eyes were inflamed with joy,—and that 
booty served her for a whole week together. Never- 
theless, because the cottage was still the mansion of 
famine, she still bewailed her wants. One day she was 
Walking upon the house top, ready to perish with 
hunger, when she espied from thence another cat upon 
a neighbouring wall, staiking along like a lion, as if 
counting her steps, and so fat that she could hardly go. 
The old woman's cat, astonished to see a creature of 
her own species so plump and large, called to her with 
a loud voice, saying,—* You look-as if you came from 
One of the Khan of Kathai’s feasts: tell me, I conjure 
you, how you got into such good condition.’—‘ At a 
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every day about dinner time, and there I lay my paws 
upon some nice morsel or other which serves me till the 
next day.’ 

After some further discourse, the fat cat takes pity 
upon the lean one, and engages to conduct her to the 
king’s house on some future day. Meanwhile the de- 
predations of the cats had been so remarkably out- 
rageous the evening before the old woman's cat went 
thither, that orders were given to the servants to kill all 
the cats that could be found. In an evil hour, there- 
fore, was it that our puss went thither, and seized a 
piece of meat from a dish when she thought herself 
unobserved ; for while quietly solacing herself with such 
unwonted fare under the dresser, the meat was missed, 
—she was discovered in her hiding place,—and one of 
the men threw a knife at her, which wounded her 
severely in the breast. However, as a cat has nine 
lives, she made a shift to escape notwithstanding her 
wound ; but in her flight, observing the blood stream- 
ing from her breast, she said, ‘ Well, let me but escape 
this time, and if ever I again quit my old haunts and 
my own mice for all the rarities in the king’s kitchen 
may I lose all my nine lives at once.’ 

The fine fable of the-- Gardener, the Bear, and the 
Fly,’ as known in Europe, is taken from the Persian 
modification of the ‘ Pancha Tantra,’ and it affords a 
curious instance of the modifications which fables 
undergo in their transmission from one country and 
language to another. The principle of the fable is 
doubtless taken from the Indian work, but has been 
completely changed in its persons and details by the 
Persians. The man in the original is a prince, not a 
gardener ; the beast a monkey, not a bear; and the 
insect a bee, not a fly. ‘The fact that monkeys are not 
animals of Persia, in some degree accounts for this 
change, and probably led to the whole being re-cast. 
In the original work it is a pet monkey, who is set to 
watch the slumbers of a prince; a troublesome bee 
settles on the Rajah’s face in spite of all the monkey’s 
effurts to drive it away, till at last the animal becoming 
incensed in the highest degree, snatches up his master’s 
sword, and making a blow at the bee, cuts off his 
lord’s head. In the new cast of thought and circum- 
stances with which the Persians have invested this 
fable, it seems to us they have not only adapted it well 
to their own country, but have materially improved its 
general effect and the point of the moral. We give it 
from the simple and familiar version of Joseph Harris, 
published in 1699 * :— 

“ There was in former times 4 gardener who loved 
his gardening to that degree, that he absented himself 
from the company of inen, to the end that he might 
wholly give himself up to the care of his flowers and 
plants. He had neither wife nor children, and from 
morning till night he did nothing but work in his 
garden, so that it lay like a terrestrial paradise. But 
at length the man grew weary of being alone, and took 
a resolution to leave his garden in search of good com- 
pany. 

“ As he was walking at thé foot of the mountain, he 
spied a bear, whose looks put him into great affright. 
The bear was also weary of being alone, and came 
down from the mountain, for no other reason but to 
see whether he could meet with any one who would 
join society with him. So soon, therefore, as they saw 
each other, they began to have a friendship one for 
another. The gardener first accosted the bear, who 
made him a profound reverence. After some compli- 
ments had passed between them, the gardener made the 
bear a sign to follow him, and carried him into his 


* The preceding and following fables are also taken, with some 
abridgment and verbal alteration, from this translation, which 
professes to be from the Persian, but is more probably from the 
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garden, where he regaled him with a world of very 
delicious fruit which he had carefully preserved, so that 
at length they entered into a very strict friendship 
together. Such was their friendship, that when the 
gardener was weary of working, and lay down to take 
a short nap, the bear, out of affection, was wont to 
stay all the while by him, and keep off the flies from 
his face. One day that the gardener lay down to 
sleep at the foot of a tree, and that the bear stood by 
to drive away the flies, it happened that one of these 
insects alighted upon the gardener’s mouth, and still 
as the bear drove it away on one side, it would alight 
on the other; which put the bear into such a chafe, 
that he took up a great stone to kill it ; it is true that 
he did kill it, but with the same blow two or three of 
the gardener’s teeth were demolished.” ‘The moral 
which Harris’s version deduces from this fable is, that 
it is sometimes better to have a discreet enemy than 
an ignorant friend. It is evidently a satire on the 
blunders of inconsiderate zeal. 

There are several other fables in which bears. are 
prominent characters. .One seems to be the original of 
the well-known fable of the ‘ Bear and the Bees,’ 
which our present engraving illustrates. It has an 
Indian air, and although we do not recollect that it is 
included in ‘Mr. Horace Wilson’s: specification of the 
fables in the ‘,Pancha Tantra, it does not appear to 
have undergone, much alteration in the hands of the 
Persians... We may state the substance of it, in order 


that our readers may compare it with that which we 
subjoin. 

“A great number of monkeys lived in a delightful 
a stored -- all manner of pleasant fruits. A 
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bear travelling that way by accident, and considering 
the beauty of the residence, and the sweet lives the 
monkeys led, said to himself, ‘ It is not just or reason- 
able that these little animals should live so happy, 
while I am forced to run through forests and mountains 
in search of food.’ Saying this, he ran among the 
apes, and killed some of them for very madness. But, 
uniting their forces, they fell upon him, and bit and 
mauled him with such effect, that he was soon covered 
with a gore of blood, and did not escape without great 
difficulty.” The fable then goes on to relate subsequent 
wars between the bears and monkeys, ending in the 
triumph of the latter ; but the story is complete without 
this continuation. 

In the common collections, the fable of the ‘ Bear 
and the Bees’ is but poorly told. The following, from 
Dodsley’s edition( 1764), is as good as any we can find :— 

“ A Bear happening to be stung by a bee, the pain 
was so acute, that in the madness of revenge he ran 
into the garden, and overturned the hive, vowing the 
destruction of the whole race. This outrage provoked 
their anger to a high degree, and brought the fury of 
the whole swarm-upon him.- They attacked him with 
such violence, that his life was in danger, and it was 
with the utmost difficulty that he made his escape.” 
There are several morals which might be extracted 
from this. , ‘The common one is, that it is more prudent 
to acquiesce under an injury from a single person, than 
by an act of vengeance to bring upon us the resent- 
ment of the whole community. But perhaps it still 
more forcibly tells us that the combined exertions of 
the individually insignificant are more than, adequate 
to eves. the agg ressions of the individually — 
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